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MeeTING NoTICcE 
Our February 8 general meeting will be held in the Gallery (Rm. 128) 


of Somerville House, University of Western Ontario, at 8:00 P.M. Dr. Martha 
Latta, of Scarborough College at the University of Toronto, will present a 

slide illustrated talk entitled Controlling the Heights: Prehistoric Occupations 
of the Oak Ridges Moraine/Albion Hills Region. Much of this interesting talk 
will deal with the Beeton site, which some of our members may recall was the 


location of an 0.A.S. dig several years ago. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT | 

A meeting of the new executive has been scheduled for February 5 
at Mr. G. Connoy's home in St. Thomas. Rudy has received confirmation 
from Dr. Woodyard and Mr. Irvine concerning their interest in speaking 
to our Chapter. Finally, a decision concerning our 1979 bus tour route 


should be forthcoming from this meeting. 


The following is another in our sporadic series of research reports 


THE LONGHOUSE EXPERIMENT 
RODOLPHE D. FECTEAU 


On the 3rd, 4th and 5th of January at Ska-Nah-Doht, a reconstructed 
prehistoric Iroquoian village near Delaware Ontario, four archaeologists 
gathered in a longhouse to investigate firewood requirements for heating 


Those days, turned out to be the three coldest of this winter. 


The principal investigators, Ron Williamson and Dave Smith of McGill 
University had formulated a research design to measure how much wood 
was needed and what kinds of wood were suitable for heating purposes 
in a longhouse of known volume for a measured period of time. By 
extrapolation they hoped to estimate how much wood could be used 


over a winter. 


Robert Pearce and the writer assisted in this study, but from slightly 
different perspectives - Bob was interested in the design of the 
longhouse and its affect on the fires, as he is planning longhouse 
reconstruction and similar research experiments in the near future 


at the Lawson Site in London; while the author was interested in 


the volumes and weight of charcoal and ash residues from the 


hearths, to compare this data with archaeological counterparts. 


The strategy was to spend 48 hours in a longhouse and, working 
in shifts, to heat the longhouse with a series of continuously 
burning fires, using selected species of wood of known volume 
and weight. Temperature and smoke density (a smoke pollution 
index machine was provided by Engineering Science, University 
of Western Ontario) would be measured each hour from stations 
in the longhouse at ground level and measured heights. Wind 
velocity and direction measurements would be taken with an 
anomometer both inside and outside the longhouse. Readings 
would be taken on the roof, beside the opén covers on the 
vents, and in selected areas inside and outside the village 


palisade. 


Unfortunately, the experiment was cut short because of the 
effect of the dense smoke that accumulated and made any 
further work impossible. Burning eyes and congestion forced 
us to stop work after 36 hours. We did manage to collect 


quantitative data on all aspects of the experiment. 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS 

When the group started to prepare the first fire during noon 
hour on our first day, the inside temperature was -129 C and 
by 3 p.m. we had raised the temperature to -5° C with five 


fires. By the evening we had raised the temperature to a 


comfortable 12° C. 


It was found that the best burning woods were dry ash and beech 


and that the dry woods gave off less smoke. Hickory and Maple 


were also used, and pine wood was used to start the fires. 


Curiously, when visitors arrived, the author noticed a 
peculiar odor in the longhouse associated with the cigarette 
smoke they introduced to our already smoke filled room. 

What was unusual about the odor was the fact that it could 

be sensed at all, considering the dense smoke and the writer's 
constant "runny" nose. Further, the odor was not a familiar 
tobacco odor, but one similar to burning cabbage. This 
observation was not directly relevant to the experiment, 

but does indicate a subtle change in the effect of sensory 


stimulus under stress conditions. 


Messrs. Williamson and Smith are now in Montreal assessing 


the data gathered during the experiment. 


This project could not have been undertaken without the 
cooperation and assistance from the Department of Anthropology, 
McGill] University in Montreal; the Museum of Indian Archaeology, 
University of Western Ontario; the Lower Thames Valley 
Conservation Authority, and the Ministry of Culture and 
Recreation. Bob Kelly, of Ska-Nah-Doht Village, kindly 
supplied the group with dry wood, a place to sleep for 


the less hearty and much appreciated coffee. 


Engineering Science at the University of Western Ontario 


supplied equipment. 


NEW BOOKS 
Chronologies in New World Archaeology 
Edited by: R.E. Taylor and C.W. Meighan 
608 pp., 1978, $39.50 


This volume provides perhaps the first overall region 
by region summary of the prehistoric chronologies 
used in New World archaeology. Each chapter has 

been contributed by a leading American archaeologist. 
Each provides a detailed review of the chronology of 
a key region in New World archaeology and discusses 
the evolution of understanding of this chronology, 
with particular attention to the contribution of 
radiocarbon and other dating methodologies to this 
evolution. An introduction covers recent developments 
in dating techniques. 

Social Archaeology: Beyond Subsistence and Dating 


Editors: C.L. Redman, M.J. Berman, e V. Curtin, 
Wm. T. Langhorne Jr., N. M. enemEe! 
and J.C. Wanser. 


471 pp., 1978, $24.00 


This collection of case studies constitutes a source book 

of the newest approaches, methods and organization in 
archaeology. The articles are written by 20 leading 

scholars representing diverse regions, subject matter, 

time periods and theoretical positions. Taken together, 

they demonstrate modern archaeology's increasing 
methodological rigor and sophistication, and its growing 
ability to interpret complex societies and deal with such 
meaningful cultural problems as the origin of states. 

They also discuss the movement to cultural resource management 
and the changes it has helped bring about in the organization 
of archaeology. 


The above were excerpted from an Academic Press promotional 
pamphlet. 


MUSEUM'S MIDDLESEX COUNTY SURVEY 

The Museum of Indian Archaeology is presently involved in an 
investigation of the culture history of Middlesex County. 

In this study our emphasis is on locating and analyzing 
archaeological sites represented by artifacts in the Museum's 
Jury collection. It is anticipated that the large collection 
of artifacts and data compiled by Wilfrid Jury over the past 
50 years can be organized into a meaningful synthesis of the 
region's culture history. Currently, our main area of 
concentration is Lobo township, where Dr. Jury carried out 


much of his early work. 


To assist in our project we would greatly appreciate any 
information London Chapter members may have regarding Dr. 


Jury's work in the Lobo-Komoka area. 


Martin Cooper 
Assistant Project Director 


